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The pantheon of the Zufii Indians may be divided into two 
classes—anthropomorphic and zoomorphic— and the former class 
may be subdivided into those represented by men wearing masks 
and those who are not personified. 

I have never discovered that either the Sun God or the Moon 
Goddess is personified by the Zufii, although sun and moon sym- 
bols oceur on many sacred objects. The Twin War-gods are not 
personified, although crude images of them are carved in wood, 
and they have their earthly representatives in the Priest ef the 
Bow and his associate. Zoomorphic gods play their part in the 
medicine societies. 

In this brief paper I will confine myself to the creation and 
classification of the ancestral gods. The genesis of the Zufi is 
known to but few outside the priesthood, and it is carefully 
enarded by them. 

In the beginning Awonawilona (Sun Father) and Yiionan 
(Moon Mother) existed above and Shiwanni (Priest-man) and 
Shiwano'ka (Priest-woman) existed below. All was shipololo—fog 
or mist. With the breath from his heart Awonawilona created 
clouds and the great waters of the world. Then said Shiwanni, 
“T, too, will create something beautiful and which will give us 
light at night when our Moon Mother sleeps;” and, spitting 
into the palm of his left hand, he patted the spittle with the 
fingers of his right hand and the spittle foamed like yucca suds 
and then formed into bubbles of many colors, which he blew 
upward, and created the heavens, and Shiwanni was greatly 
satisfied. 

Then Shiwano‘ka (Priest-woman) said, ‘‘ See what I can do;” 
and she spit into the palm of her left hand and patted the spittle 
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with the fingers of her right hand, and the saliva foamed like 
yucea suds, and, running over her hand, it spread everywhere, 
and-thus she created Awitelin'sita (Earth Mother). 

Shiwanni and Shiwano‘ka also created the Zufi, many being 
born one after the other in rapid succession. Sun Father and 
Moon Mother always existed ; so also Shiwanni and Shiwano‘ka. 

The Zuni believe they were created in an innermost world, 
which they call Awitiintehula, “ Fourth World ;” also Annosien- 
tehula, * Blackness-of-soot World.” The Sun Father, being aware 
of their existence, wished to bring them to his presence, so he 
created two sons—K6wwituma and Wats+,usi—by impregnat- 
ing two bits of foam with his beams. After their creation the two 
joined their Sun Father-by throwing meal upward, which formed 
a road, over which they ascended. The Sun Father provided 
them with bows from the rainbow, arrows of lightning, and shields 
of clouds, and bade them go to the Underworld and bring his 
children to his presence. The two rent the earth with their light- 
ning arrows and descended into Awitiintehula (Fourth World). 

Space will not permit us to relate the experiences of the Twin 
Sons in the innermost world. The Zufi were led by them to a 
world above, which is called A wishotehula, “ Moss World,” from 
a fine moss supposed to have enveloped this world. Again, they 
ascended to Piin’anula-tehula, ‘“‘ Mud World,” and again to Liit’- 
owu-tehula, “ Feather World,” reference being to the sun’s rays 
penetrating into this world like so many feathers—in fact, the 
rays are called the sun’s feathers; finally they ascended to the 
Outer World, which they designate as Y‘iim’yiito'ka tii'chu iin 
tekohannané u nati ‘kanap‘ka, which signifies, Our Sun Father, 
we see the light of day and draw in the sacred breath.” 

Although these people lived in a world of darkness and could 
not see one another, they had a priesthood for each of the six 
regions. The Priest of the Zenith was not associated with the 
Sun Father, for as yet they knew him not. On their coming to 
this world Wats+,usi and Kow’wituma desired that a pekwin or 
deputy to the Sun Father be appointed ; so they chose Yanowu- 
luha, a man possessed of much wisdom and foresight, and they 
had him fill the place of Priest of the Zenith ; therefore since that 
time the Priest of the Zenith and the Sun Priest have been one 
and the same. 

When the world was still new to the Zuni, WAts+,usi and Kow’- 
wituma organized four societies. These were the Shiwannakwe 
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(people who do not fast from animal food), Siin‘iii'‘kakwe (hunt- 
ers), Néwekwe (galaxy), and L’ewekwe (Wood people). 

We will not follow the Zufii in their migrations, fraught with 
so many trials and tribulations, but we will join them some sixty- 
five miles southwest of present Zufi. Weary of constant travel- 
ing, of building houses and then abandoning them in their quest 
for the middle of the world, the ‘KAkwemosi, Priest of the House 
of Houses, or high priest, sent his son Siwulu'siwa and his daugh- 
ter Siwulu'si'sa in advance to find a suitable place to locate. 
The youth led his sister to a mountain top, whence they could 
have a more commanding view, and there left her. On return- 
ing he found her sleeping, and, being enamored of her beauty, 
embraced her. An immediate change of tongue and the birth 
of ten sons were the result of this unnatural union. Though 
the speech was new, they understood each other perfectly. Their 
children were not born after the lapse of months, but one after 
the other in close succession. 

Siwulu'siwa, recognizing their changed condition, declared, 
“We must prepare a place for our others,” and he descended 
to the plains below and drew his foot through the sands and 
created the Zufii and Little Colorado rivers and a lake, and in 
the depths of the lake a group of houses were created, the center 
one being a great dance-house having four windows, through 
which those not privileged to enter might view the dance. 

When the Zufi drew near they were astonished to see the 
waters. The first to cross were the L’ewekwe (Wood Society) 
and their children. The children were frightened and pinched 
at their mothers, who in alarm dropped the little ones from their 
backs into the waters, where they were converted into tortoise, 
tadpoles, frogs, and water snakes, and, descending into the lake, 
they resumed their normal forms, growing at once into maturity. 
These children of the L’ewekwe, with the youth Siwulu'siwa and 
his sister, Siwulu'si'sa, and their offspring constitute the original 
ancestral gods, all but Siwulu'siwa and his first nine sons mak- 
ing their abiding place in the lake. Siwulu'siwa and his nine 
children live in the Kéyemshi mountain hard by. 

The name of the mystic lake is Hi’tin-‘kaiakwe, “ weed-water 
place,” and is so called from the quantity of flags in the marsh 
surrounding its banks. The name usually applied to the lake is 
K6thluwalawa, “ Dance village,” which has reference to the abid- 
ing place of the gods, who are called K6k-ko, ‘ Masked dancers.” 
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Siwulu'siwa and his first nine sons became Kéyemshi, “ Old 
Dance Man,” he being the Awantii'chu, Great Father, of the 
Kék-ko. The eldest son became his Pekwin or deputy, the sec- 
ond his Pfi‘la" Shiwanni or warrior; the third bears the name of 
Eshotse, “Bat;” the fourth, Mtiyapona, “Small-horns;” the 
fifth, Péso'ki, “ Little Mouth ;” the sixth, Na-liishi, “‘ Old Grand- 
father;” the seventh, Itsepiisha, “Game-maker;” the eighth, 
Kiilu'si, “ The Drinker;” the ninth, ‘Sa-l’’shi, “Old Youth.” 
S'wulu'sifsa became Kémokii'si, ‘‘ Old Dance Woman,” and great 
mother of the K6k-ko, and her last born, with others of the 
original gods, became Korkokshi, “ Good Dancers ” or “ Dancers 
for Good,” and rain-makers. 

A council was formed at Kéthluwalawa comprising the fol- 
lowing gods: 
Pautiwa—Director general of the K6k-ko and great dance-house. 
K’iiklo—Pekwin or deputy to director general. 
Shiilawitsi—Pekwin or deputy to the Sun Father. 
Safatiisha—Holds relative position to the ‘Kakwemosi, high priest of 

Zuni and Priest of the North. 
Ist Yii/muhacto—Associate ‘Kakwemosi. 
Hiitutu—Holds relative position to the Priest of the West. 
2d Yii/muhacto—Holds relative position to the Priest of the South. 
Two Si/lamobia—Warriors; hold relative position to the Priest of the 
Bow and his associate. 


Others numbered among the original gods are six Shaliiko, 
couriers to the rain-makers of the six regions; Saliimobia, war- 
riors of the six regions, whose two priests are members of the 
council, and Kélowisi, keeper of cereals. 

I have mentioned that there is but one great dance-house in 
the lake. The K6k-ko do not confine their dancing to the house, 
~but dance outside. The Awantii'chu, Great Father of the Koék-ko, 
deemed it fitting that the faces of the gods should be covered 
when dancing away from the house, so he created a mask for 
himself and one for each god by moistening his finger with spittle 
and rubbing it on a spot on the floor of the dance-house. A mask 
was the immediate result. The moistening of the finger was 
repeated each time before rubbing the spot on the floor. 
The curious paraphernalia of the Shaliiko appeared with their 
masks. The discovery that the Zufi believe their gods wear 
masks was a revelation to me. I think all students of these 
people have understood that they believed their gods possessed 
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monster-like heads on human forms. Even the plumed serpent 
as it came from Kéthluwalawa to Zufii was a mask covering the 
God of Cereals, whose form is that of man. 

After crossing the river at Kéthluwalawa the Zufi lingered for 
a time and requested the Twin Sons of the Sun, who remained 
by the Zufi through their migrations, to look after the lost chil- 
dren. The Twins descended into the depths of the lake, and 
entering the great dance-house of K6éthluwalawa, found the 
children, who were masked; but they quickly removed their 
masks, laying them by their sides, and there was mutual recog- 
nition. The children bade WAts,,usi and Kowwitumasay: We 
are happy here, and here we will remain to receive our fathers 
and our mothers.” WaAts,,usiand Kéwwituma looked upon the 
masks until they knew them with their hearts, and they said, 
“ Ellakwa chawe,”’ “Thanks, my children.” So they returned to 
the Zufi and told the ‘Kakwemosi they had found the children 
and they were happy. 

Now the creation of Kéthluwalawa seems to have been for a 
purpose, but the Zufii could not receive benefit therefrom until 
they were acquainted with the organization and plans proposed 
by the council of the Gods. Accordingly Péutiwa, director-in- 
chief of Kéthluwalawa, designated his deputy ‘Kii‘klo, sagacious 
and good of talk, to bear his instructions to the Zufii. He gave 
a duck filled with cereals and beads about its neck to ‘Kii’klo to 
use for a rattle, and instructed Awantii‘chu Koéyemshi and his 
nine sons like unto himself to bear ‘Kii’klo to his people at 
Itiwanna, the “ Middle,” the Zufii having located on their present 
site, believing it to be the middle of the world. ‘Kii’klo recited 
to the Zufi a history of their coming to this world, and their 
inigrations to [tivanna, the Middle, adding that in eight days 
more the gods would come to give to the people the new breath 
of life, and they must have ready six houses for the six regions 
in which to receive the gods, and they must go over the western 
road to meet the gods. 

The myth comprising the ‘Kii’klo’s recital during this visit to 
the Zufii is the most zealously guarded in all their mythology. 
It is in the keeping of four men only, and death is the punish- 
ment for betrayal of the trust. It was a source of deep gratifica- 
tion to me that after years of effort to secure this recital I was 
able to record it during my last visit to Zufi, my informant 
being the director of the body, and I was doubly fortunate in in- 
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ducing a second member to repeat it tome. The two accounts 
agreed, with the exception of the addition of two words by the 
latter speaker. Neither one knew the other had confided the 
secret to me. 

While the ancestral gods appear at certain times in ghost form, 
their spirits being always present with the personators of the 
gods, they visited Zuni but once in physical form, wearing 
masks. I would add that though the gods wear masks in K6- 
thluwalawa when leaving their dance-house, when they ascend to 
this world to walk about a little for recreation they assume the 
form of game, principally deer. Nothing would induce a Zufi 
to shoot a deer anywhere near K6thluwalawa, fearing he might 
shoot a god. The shadow beings of game go to Kéthluwalaw: 
to serve the K6k-ko, and interesting ceremonies are held over 
game when it is brought in, regardless of its having been secured 
in ceremonial hunts. 

The six houses for the gods, which are termed kiwi‘sis, were 
completed. Thus originated the kiwi‘sis, and the Zufi went over 
the western road after the eight days, met the gods, and accom- 
panied them to the Aéiwa (north) kiwi'st. All the priests and 
laity assembled in this kiwi'si. The Awiintii‘chu, Great Father 
of the Kék-ko, said to the Zuni, “ Look well at these masks we 
wear; look well.” Pautiwa, director general, was the first to re- 
move his mask. The ‘KAkwemosi, of the Pichikwe, Willow 
clan, taking the mask into his hands, examined it carefully, and 
said, ‘“ Thanks, my child;” and he afterwards made one like it, 
and since that time the decorating of this mask has been done 
by a man of the Willow clan. Then the mésona (director) of the 
Néwekwe or Galaxy Society (one of the four societies organized 
when the world was new) examined the mask of Awantii'chu, 
and those of his nine sons who wore similar masks were exam- 
ined, each by a member of the Galaxy Society, and were after- 
ward made by them and worn exclusively by members of this 
society until the Ashiwanni (Rain priests) decided to have the 
Kéyemshi personated alternately by the Néwekwe (Galaxy), 
Shéwekwe (Gamblers), Ma‘ke'sannakwe (Great Fire), and ‘Ko- 
shikwe (Cactus) societies. 

The masks of each member of the council and others were 
carefully examined, not all, however, in the kiwi‘si of the north. 
After a time the Awantii'chu said: “I wish a man for Kémo- 
sona [director to the Kok-ko, relative position to Pautiwa], a 
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man for Képekwin [deputy to the Kémosona], and two piTd- 
shiwanni, as warriors to the former.” These were selected by the 
'Ki’kwemosi (high priest). First he chose a man of the Deer 
clan, saying, “ My child of the Deer clan, you will be Komosona ;” 
and, addressing a man of the Badger clan, said: “ My child, 
and again, choosing a man of the Deer 


you will be K6opetwin ;’ 
clan, said: “ My child, you will be warrior to the Kémosona ;” 
and again he spoke to a man of the Badger clan, saying, “* My 
child, you will be warrior to the Képekwin.” The first body of 
Ashiwanni left the kiwi'si, and the Kémosona divided the Zuii, 
regardless of clan, into six groups, one remaining in the Aéiwa 
(north) kiwi'si, while the other five groups gathered in the re- 
maining five kiwi‘sis. The masks of the gods were carefully in- 
spected and fac-similes were made by the men of the kiwi‘ss in 
which the masks were examined, and since that time each 
kiwi'si produces the personators of the gods whose mask it made. 

During this visit of the gods the Zuni were initiated into the 
mysteries of the K6k-ko, receiving the new breath of life, and 
thus the K6k-kotikili, Masked-dancer Society, was organized. 
The dramatization of this visit of the gods to Zufiiis one of their 
most impressive ceremonials. 

Kvery male child must receive involuntary initiation at the 
age of four or five years and voluntary initiation at ten or twelve 
years into the society of the K6k-ko in order to be admitted 
after death into the Great Dance-house in K6thluwalawa. 

At the time of involuntary initiation he is relegated to the 
kiwi'si chosen for him at the time of his birth. There are usually 
three, sometimes only two, doctresses present at childbirth, and 
the one who receives the child as it is born decides the placing 
of the child into the kiwi'si, for the husband of the doctress be- 
comes the godfather to the child and enters him in his kivwi‘si. 
In case the woman has no husband, her son fills the place, and 
should she have no son, her elder brother. Clanship plays no 
part in entering the kivwi‘si. 

Though the child becomes a member of the society of the 
K6k-ko at a tender age, he is led to believe the personators of 
the gods are the gods themselves. All masks, when not in use, 
are kept carefully from view of the younger children, but at vol- 
untary initiation the children are made acquainted with the real | 
condition of affairs and told if they betray the secret reposed in 
them their heads will be cut off with a stone knife. After volun- 
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tary initiation the youth receives a mask of the Kérkokshi, and 
is expected to take his part in the special dances of these gods 
for rain, each kiwié‘'si furnishing in succession its set of Kérkokshi 
for the winter and summer rains. This mask is personal prop- 
erty, and is buried with the owner at his death, to follow him 
to the other world. 

While the dead go to K6thluwalawa, they do not remain there, 
but proceed by an under road to Awitintehula, the Fourth World, 
whence they came. Thev, however, visit back and forth to Kéth- 
luwalawa, and the original godsvisit Awitiintehula. The deceased 
Zuii become rain-makers, and are at the command of the coun- 
cil of the gods. 

The masks of the personators of the council of gods have their 
special keepers, and each dance director looks after the masks of 
his kiwi'si. The masks have a deep and sacred significance. 
When a man dons a mask his body becomes the abiding-place 
of the spirit of the god and he is worshipped as such ; hence he 
is expected, when chosen to personate a god, to so conduct him- 
self that he will be worthy to fill the sacred office. 

During my last. visit to Zufi a man who had been selected to 
personate the god Shtlawi'si in the drama of the Shaliiko was 
guilty of endeavoring to steal the affections ofa man’s wife. This 
caused the gathering together of the Rain priests and directors 
of the Society of the K6k-ko, and it was decided to dismiss him 
in disgrace and appoint a new man to fill his place. 

The dramas enacted by the personators of the gods are elab- 
orate and full of interest to the people, and while the actors en- 
dure many hardships and privations they derive great joy from 
it all. The weather is never too cold or stormy for these devotees 
to propitiate their gods in outdoor dances and ceremonies; and 
though these ceremonials are of the most sacred character the 
dancers are no sooner absent from the plaza than the Kéyemshi, 
whose duty it is to render any necessary assistance to the per- 
formers, delight the audience with burlesques of the dancers. 

It is the function of the Society of the K6k-ko to hold cere- 
monials for rains to fructify the earth. The council of the gods 
designate the rain-makers, relegating them to the six regions, and 
the elaborate rituals of the Society of the K6ék-ko may thus be 
summarized. They are for rains, that the earth may yield the 
fruits of her being, for in this arid land the greatest boon to man 
comes ‘from the clouds. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS IN JOHNSON 
COUNTY, IOWA 


W. H. POOLE 


The race that preceded the Indians on this continent, and 
that was by many centuries anterior to us, has forever ceased to 
contend for the mastery or maintenance of home or territory ; 
it has left old mother earth in undisputed possession of the 
younger of her children, and in doing so has laid no obligations 
upon them, asked no tributes to memory, made no claim to 
fame or genius. However, there have been those in the past 
and there are those at the present time not so engrossed with 
the struggles and ambitions of today as to forget entirely a great 
race that once occupied and possessed this vast continent. By 
careful research many, although somewhat fragmentary, pages 
of the history of this most ancient, as well as singular, people 
can be read, embodying revelations relating to a vast area of 
territory, including different zones of climate and altitude. To 
the discerning eye there is often much to be gathered near at 
hand that enables us to possess ourselves of useful knowledge, 
and the writer has found that there is hardly a section of land 
in Johnson county which does not furnish more or less evidence 
of the mound-builders and their occupancy of this country. 
For years I have been interested in archeology, and, being deeply 
fascinated with the subject and having my attention called to 
explorations made in localities in the eastern part of the state 
that I was unable to visit, I assumed the task of unearthing 
such evidence as I could in this immediate locality, calling to 
my aid such information as I have been able to gather from res- 
idents and others, yet fully realizing that I was not in a posi- 
tion to give the matter exhaustive study. 

Some two miles to the northwest of the village of Oxford is 
located the farm of Joseph Schonborn. Portions of this farm 
are of a rough, hilly character, and continued cultivation has 
enabled the elements to remove completely the leaf mold from 
the underlying loess. While passing over these hills one day 
my attention was called to some objects which had beyond a 
doubt come from the hands of the mound-builders. I found 
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here fragments of pottery, some of which bore evidence of hav- 
ing been used for cooking fatty animal food, while others did 
not, so Tar as could be discovered, appear to have been exposed 
over fire for any purpose. There were many fragments of gran- 
ite which upon inspection proved to be fire-stones—used, no 
doubt, in supporting their pots while preparing food and for 
other culinary purposes. Quantities of chips and flakes of vari- 
ous colored chert, evidence of the workshop of the ancient arrow- 
maker appeared, while here and there were to be found samples 
of the finished product. The pottery found is symmetrically 
formed, its exterior surface profusely decorated with lines and 
indentations and bearing other features which show that the 
ancient potter was clever.in his art. These relics extended over 
a considerable area, and were in such quantities as to make it 
appear conclusive that this was once the site of an ancient vil- 
lage, long occupied by man. The hill upon which this village 
stood had a general trend toward the southeast and at its base 
had once been a bountiful spring. Believing firmly that this 
had been a village long inhabited by the mound-builders, I was 
led to inquire where they had made their interments. My en- 
deavors in this direction were not rewarded until I had extended 
my search to the oppositeside of the Lowa river, some three miles 
away, where, on the top of the highest bluff to be found in the 
vicinity, at an elevation of 150 feet from the level of the river, I 
found the much-sought burial place. Here I readily counted 
twenty-one mounds, so completely preserved as to speak con- 
vineingly of the long ago. The mounds are scattered along the 
bluff for a distance of a quarter of a mile,and it is likely a more 
careful search will reveal more of them. They are circular in 
form and vary in size from 15 to 35 feet in diameter and from 
2 to 6 feet in height. Later I explored the mound farthest to 
the northwest, which for convenience I will designate as mound 
number one. It measured 30 feet in diameter and 6 feet in 
height. Beginning on the north side a trench was run on a level 
with the surrounding surface to the center of the mound. There 
was no evidence of interment in the superincumbent earth, 
while the closest scrutiny revealed only one arrowhead, a few 
flint flakes, and a large number of pieces of granite showing the 
effects of fire. A large oak standing in the center of the mound 
greatly impeded the work of excavation, and as I did not have 
the necessary implements I could not remove it. 
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I next proceeded to examine a mound that stood 40 feet 
directly south of number one and somewhat larger. Some 
former explorer evidently had sunk a hole 4 feet in diameter 
through the center of this mound gratifying curiosity or search- 
ing for something of intrinsic value. In the material thrown 
out I found several arrowheads and a fragment of cranium 
about 2 by 2) inches in size. On this fragment the lambdoidal 
suture appeared distinct on one side. I hardly think that fur- 
ther investigation in number two will pay the explorer, but am 
of the opinion that number one will give satisfactory results in 
human remains. 

The next mound examined measured 26 feet in diameter and 
4 feet in height. Here we began a trench on the southeast side, 
running to the center, thence digressing to a course due west to 
the limits of the mound. Near the center and on a level with 
the surrounding surface was a heap of water-worn stones, piled 
in pyramidal form, and about them, mingled with earth, were 
flint flakes and ashes; but I could find no indication of inter- 
ment, neither inhumation or incineration, although further re- 
search may give different results. 

About 20 rods east of number three I came upon a mound 
about 20 feet in diameter and two feet high. On trenching this 
to the center the usual amount of flint flakes and some pebbles 
were found, while the earth composing the superficial surface 
contained a quantity of ashes and charcoal. Carefully exam- 
ining the original surface, I found that an excavation had been 
made, and, following this down 22 inches, I discovered a stratum 
of charcoal 4 inches thick, although there was no evidence of the 
elfects of fire at the place where the charcoal was found. Some 
of the charcoal contained uncharred wood, and in this oak and 
elm were distinguishable. The excavations were continued to 
a depth of 83 feet without discovering evidence of inhumation. 
I am of the opinion that it was a place of interment, neverthe- 
less, and that the body was cremated at some adjacent spot and 
the ashes and charcoal buried as found upon excavation. ‘The 
charcoal had the appearance of having been subjected to the 
action of water, and this could be readily accounted for if we 
assume that cremation had been performed, and that when the 
body was consumed the fire was extinguished with water. 

We next selected the largest mound of the group, situated 50 
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yards east of number two. It was 114 feet in circumference, with 
a height.of 5 feet, and upon first view its circular form seemed to 
have been broken by a depression of considerable extent on the 
north side, which depression I at first thought formed the bound- 
ary, but inspection showed that it had been caused by the over- 
turning by storm of a great tree which had stood within the 
mound ; and further search rewarded us with a portion of the 
uprooted tree, which was oak. After taking careful measure- 
ments of the mound, we trenched it. During the operation I 
collected forty-seven pieces of various colored chert, four arrow- 
heads, and one scraper. There was a large quantity of ashes in- 
termingled with the soil of the superincumbent earth, and the 
usual quantity of sandstone, pebbles, and fragmentary granite, 
broken by heat, which has appeared in all mounds so far exca- 
vated, were found. Ata point about 4 feet southeast of the center 
and at a depth of 2 feet below the original surface, I came upon 
the remains of a child so badly decayed that it was impossible 
to preserve any part of them. I have been unavoidably pre- 
vented from carrying the work of excavation beyond this point, 
but will make further research in the near future. 

The work on these mounds has been but preliminary, and 
further investigation may lead to other and far different conclu- 
sions; hence I realize that it is at some hazard that I venture an 
opinion upon their purpose, contents, etc. It occurs to me that 
the site of these mounds was selected not only as a place of 
burial, but also as a signal station. The pioneers of this country 
remember when this same place was used as a signal station by 
the Indians in imparting information to their friends for miles in 
all directions. Its prominence made it possible for them to signal 
great distances, and in case danger threatened, or for any other 
purpose it became necessary to summon assistance, they had but 
to build a fire at this point. As to how and why these mounds 
were built, I have this to offer: From the formation and their 
relative position I do not think they could have been used for 
the purpose of defense. There is no evidence of circumvallation 
or other warlike arrangements as found in mounds of defense. 
Neither is there any indication that they were employed as places 
of worship, as nothing like temple mounds appear. From the 
condition of the mounds, both interior and exterior, I am of the 
opinion they were for the purpose of interment only, and in case 
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of burial the elevation of the place enabled friends of the de- 
ceased to descry the signals and assemble at the time of inter- 
ment. That they did assemble and participate in the burial 
rites is quite evident, I think, from the fact that it could have 
been only by combined effort that such great masses of earth 
could have been collected. Another thing seems probable: there 
are no pits or depressions in the vicinity of the mounds, and the 
material composing them is principally from surface strata, and 
as it is more than likely that the earth could not have been moved 
from a great distance, the situation, then, would seem to lead to 
the conclusion that it had been scraped from the surface of the 
surrounding ground. The fragments of arrow-heads and chips 
of rock found scattered through the mounds might be accounted 
for in this way, for as they worked at the erection of the mounds 
they doubtless kept supplying the demand for these weapons, 
and the chips and fragments coming from the work would nat- 
urally be gathered up with the earth that was taken to form the 
mounds. The absence of all personal effects in these mounds 
makes it evident that it was not the custom to bury the posses- 
sions of the deceased with the body. The crania I have been 
able to examine were brachycephalic, and as the material from 
the arrow-heads and other implements came was undoubtedly 
obtained from Flint ridge, in Ohio, [ am of the opinion that the 
people were of the short heads of that state. Dr Peet speaks of 
them as the “ hunter tribes,” which I think in the main correct, 
as evidenced by the great quantity of arrow-heads scattered pro- 
miscuously over the surface of the country, doubtless used in the 
chase. Along the rich alluvial lands of the Iowa river and Old 
Mans creek there is considerable evidence of agricultural pur- 
suits having been followed by these people. Sinkers found along 
the bluffs of the Iowa river, which had been carefully made, indi- 
cate that these aborigines knew something about fishing, and to 
some extent at least followed that employment. I have a fine 
specimen, ovoid in form, and of perfect completion, which was 
found west of the Amana Society, in Iowa county. I have also 
from that county, near York Center, a finely finished and well 
proportioned plummet. 

We are indebted to Mr Lawrence Cusix, of Windham, for a 
fine specimen of stone axe, weighing eight and one-fourth pounds, 
and perfect in every detail; also for a fine celt four and one-half 
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inches long, with a perfect cutting edge. My collection of speci- 
mens, consisting of arrow-heads, spear-heads, stone axes, scrapers, 
hoes, plummets, gorgets, knives, celts, pottery (fragmentary), 
sinkers, etc., amounts to about four hundred relics, and consider- 
ing the limited time I have been engaged in the work, I am very 
well satisfied with the results. 


CIST BURIALS IN ILLINOIS 
F. F. HILDER 


While in St Louis, Missouri, a few years since, I heard that 
some pottery and stone implements had been found on a bluff in 
St Clair county, Illinois, overlooking the Cahokia plain, within 
a few miles 6f East St Louis. As that whole region is very in- 
teresting from an archeological point of view, I took an early 
opportunity of visiting the place indicated in the hope of finding 
something that would repay the labor of examination and per- 
haps of excavation. On reaching the spot I found that the sum- 
mit of the bluff had been an ancient burial place, and, from the 
number of excavations visible, that it had been quite thoroughly 
explored. After considerable search, however, I succeeded in 
finding a grave that had not been opened. It was a stone grave 
or cist in the form of a parallelogram, the internal measurement 
of which was 6 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 18 
inches in depth, made of rough, unhewn, flat slabs of limestone 
from 2 to 5 inches thick and irregular in shape. Each end of the 
cist was formed by a single slab, the western side was composed 
of three pieces and the eastern side of two, while three pieces 
formed the covering, making a rude box-shape tomb. The stones 
were not fitted closely, but were arranged as well as their irreg- 
ular forms would permit, and the crevices in the cover were 
protected by thin slabs laid over them; the earth formed the 
bottom of the grave. The stone used in its construction had evi- 
dently been procured from near the base of the bluff, where the 
rock crops out in strata of about the thickness of the slabs in 
the grave. ‘The bluff faces the west, and the head of the grave 
pointed to the northwest. The top of the cist was 24 inches below 
the suriace, which was so level that no elevation or depression 
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marked the site, which was.discovered only by the use of a 
pointed iron rod as a probe. On removing the covering stones 
the skeleton of a male adult was found lying on the back; the 
bones were much decayed, but the skull was saved in fairly good 
condition, and was afterward improved by a thorough soaking 
in a solution of gelatine. Its late owner had evidently been a 
fighting man and had met with some hard knocks, as the skull 
had been fractured in the right parietal region, but had healed 
perfectly, leaving merely a line marking the size and shape of the 
fracture. Another and a much more recent wound, however, 
had evidently been a fatal injury; a deep incision had been 
made, from its width evidently by a stone weapon, cutting com- 
pletely through the superciliary ridge into the orbit of the left 
eye. That this wound did not cause immediate death is shown 
by aconsiderable formation of new bone in nature’s effort to close 
the orifice; an abscess must have formed, however, as a small 
hole had been sloughed through the posterior: wall of the orbit 
and another through the temporal bone. When taken from the 
grave the skull was compactly filled with earth, which was re- 
moved by sluicing with water after the soaking in the gelatine 
solution. Near the right hip of the skeleton was a columella of 
a sea shell (Busycon perversum) ; between the feet and the stone 
at the end of the grave were four unio shells; near the right side 
of the head were two well-made stone arrowpoints and a small, 
coarsely made, dark-colored earthenware pot. On removing the 
earth which this utensil contained, some dark, evidently vegetal, 
substance, about two inches in depth, was found at the bottom 
of the vessel, as well as a much decayed bird bone. 

About two months later, in company with a friend, | made 
another visit to the locality, and after a close examination suc- 
ceeded in finding another grave that had not been opened ; its 
position is indicated in the accompanying sketch. 

This grave was exactly similar in construction to that pre- 
viously discovered; but it was not so deeply covered, as the 
upper slabs were only 8 inches below the surface. It was, how- 
ever, of rather smaller dimensions, being 5 feet 6 inches long, 23 
inches wide, and 12 inches in depth from the lower side of the 
cover to the level of the earth which formed the bottom of the 
grave. ‘This cist contained two skeletons lying side by side, an 
adult and a small child, both stretched at full length, face up- 
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ward. 
the adult and close to it, the top of the child’s skull being on a 
level with the breast. The bones, especially those of the child, 
were much decayed ; so much so, in fact, that 
it was impossible to determine from them 
the sex of the adult, but from the small size 
N of the skull it was supposed to be that of a 
woman. At the extreme upper end of the 
cist, on a line between the two skulls, was a 
small pot about 5 inches in height, with 
pierced ears, which contained nothing but 
earth. In the eastern corner was a small 
mussel shell. On the child’s side, about 18 
inches from the skull, was another pot, with 
projecting ears, not pierced, which contained 
a small bone. This bone, which was in 


much better preservation than the skeleton of the child, was pro- 
nounced by Dr Stevens, of St Louis, to be a portion of the pelvic 
arch of a child. On the western side, about on a line with the 
middle of the adult skeleton, was a piece of bone 4 inches long 
by one inch and a quarter wide and a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, which was indented or scalloped around the edges. 

In neither of these graves was there found the slightest vestige 
of anything suggestive of clothing. The bodies had either been 
interred in an entirely nude condition or, if clothed, the garments 
had been so entirely decomposed as to leave not a trace. 

In both of the cists every part, including the pots and the 
cavities of the skulls, was filled compactly and firmly with earth, 
and so closely up to the covering slabs that their shape was 
sharply imprinted on the soil. The conjecture was that the earth 
must have been conveyed into the interior of the cists by the 
ooze of rains through the crevices between the slabs; but if that 
was the case it seems strange that the removal of so large an 
amount of earth from the space immediately surrounding the 
graves should not have caused some depression on the surface, 
which did not exist, as there was not the slightest alteration in 
the surface level to distinguish the spots where they were found. 
Yet it is hardly reasonable to suppose that stone inclosures would 
have been constructed and filled with earth at the time the burials 
were made, since such a procedure would render the cists super- 
fluous. 


The skeleton of the child was on the east side of that of 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Modern Mythology. By Andrew Lang, M. A., LL.D. London and New 
York, 1897, Longmans, Green & Company. 

This author and his work are too well known to need an in- 
troduction, but we see him in a new light and one so uncharac- 
teristic of him that as we read these pages but for an occasional 
glimpse of familiar quotations and expressions we are apt to 
wonder if it is the same man. 

“Tt may well be doubted,” says Mr Lang in his introduction, 
‘whether works of controversy serve any useful purpose. ‘On 
an opponent,’ as Mr Matthew Arnold said, ‘one never does 
make any impression,’ though one may hope that controversy 
sometimes illuminates a topic in the eyes of impartial readers. 
The pages which follow cannot but seem wandering and desul- 
tory, for they are a reply toa book, Mr Max Miiller’s ‘ Contribu- 
tions to the Science of Mythology,’ in which the attack is of a 
skirmishing character.” 

This latter clause the author makes use of as a justification for 
a veiled, yet apparent, personal attack upon his opponent in a 
“wandering and scattering” manner, totally unworthy of this 
eminent writer and at variance to his usual courteous and con- 
siderate treatment of the opinions of others. 

He charges Mr Miiller with unfairness in the presentation of 
his opinion that the philological is the proper method of study- 
ing mythology, based upon the “ disease of language.” 

Mr Lang holds that the proper method is the anthropological, 
and, like the American school, considers the study of culture evo- 
lutionand distribution by means of language as only one branch, 
and an inconclusive one at that, of the anthropological method, 
the substituting of only a part of the evidence for the whole. 

He lays great stress upon the evidences of totemism, and gives 
the views of Frazer, MacLennan, Robertson-Smith, Sayce, 
Miller, and himself, showing great difference of opinion, and 
turning to American students for confirmation and for their ma- 
terial, a fact worthy of note, for European writers and scholars 
are beginning to learn the value of the work done in this coun- 
try (see also “ Beginnings of Art”) and to see, after all, that 
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“that which the builders rejected has become the chief stone of 
the corner,” for at last something good has come out of America. 

The clearest exposition of the totem is that by Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher in a paper entitled “The Import of the Totem,” read 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
August, 1897, in which she says: * The foundation of the In- 
dian’s faith in the efficacy of the totem rested upon his belief 
concerning nature and life. This belief was complex and in- 
volved two prominent ideas: first, that all things, animate and 
inanimate, were permeated by a common life, and, second, that 
this life could not be broken, but was continuous.” 

Briefly, then, totems in general terms were the symbolic rep- 
resentations of what the youth saw in his vision when he reached 
the age of puberty and passed through the ceremony connected 
with that event, and did not lie along the line of natural or blood 
relationship, nor was there any connection with ancestor wor- 
ship. The association of those into societies or gens who had 
a common orassociated form of totem as a social institution was 
the other purpose of the totem. In other words, it seems that 
in some degree, at least, the modern secret and fraternal organ- 
izations are a survival of totemism, which in some form has been 


world-wide in its distribution. 
J. H. McCormick, M. D. 


The Beginnings of Art. By Ernst Grosse, Ph. D. New York, 1897, D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. 

This is one of that excellent series edited by Prof. Frederick 
Starr, known as the Anthropological Series, of which “ Woman’s 
Share in Primitive Culture,” by Mason, and ‘* The Beginnings 
of Writing,” by Hoffman, are prior publications, and illustrate 
in detail two phases of culture of which, among others, “ The 
Beginnings of Art” treats: first, woman is the aboriginal deco- 
rator in the primitive fictile and technical arts, and, second, pic- 
tographs and glyphs, the foundation of writing, was an art in a 
dual sense. 

The author does not claim for this pioneer in a new and wide 
field an exhaustive study, but simply to lay a foundation for 
wider research upon scientific lines, and to lay before the inves- 
tigator some pertinent questions to the solution of which he 
should endeavor to direct his efforts. His treatment of the sub- 
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ject is to be commended, for he “criticises those writers who 


have drawn illustrations of beginnings from people at every 
stage of culture.” He therefore confines his attention to the few 
most primitive people now living, so that later on he may by 
the comparative method fill in the gaps from peoples who may 
be quite advanced in some directions, yet may have primitive 
conceptions along these lines or where survivals may answer a 
like purpose. In the chapters upon “The Aim of the Science 
of Art” and “ The Way to the Science of Art,” chapters 1 and 2, 
he gives in a clear and concise manner his ideas upon art as 
one of the many sides of ethnology, and defines the difference 
between the science and philosophy of art and art criticism. 
The book has thirty-two text illustrations and three plates, 
and the examples are for the most part happily chosen, for 
while we may differ with his interpretations in some instances, 
yet he has endeavored to do justice to the opinions of others. 
“The first and most pressing task of the social science of art 
lies, therefore, in the study of the primitive art of primitive 
people.” 
“ A foreigner sees in a foreign work of art only what is visible 
to the eye.” 
These two quotations well illustrate the standpoint from which 
the author views his subject. The second is the usual manner 
of looking at primitive people by casual observers; the first is 
the scientific method of arriving at the true conception of the 
artist, no matter in what field, and in placing it in its true posi- 
tion in the culture history of the human race. Such is the aim 


of the “ Beginnings of Art.” 
J. H. McCormick, M. D. 


Devil Worship in France. By Arthur Edward Waite. London, 1896, George 
Redway. 

From an ethnologic standpoint, this book is a disappointment. 
One could suppose from its title that it treated of survivals of 
the “ Black Art,” “Alchemy,” and ‘ Black Magic” or a revival 
of the old Hermetic philosophers, with their symbolisms, re- 
ligions, and doctrines, a most interesting and absorbing field of 
research and one attended with much profit to the student of 
ancient religions. 

It consists of a number of exposures of charlatans and frauds 
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who by specious inventions of old rituals imposed upon credu- 
lous persons by claiming to have been initiated into certain well 
known secret organizations, and thereby: become adepts in Satan- 


ism and worshippers of Lucifer. 

Having experienced a change of heart and desiring to repu- 
diate all association with diabolism and several other kinds of 
isms and to warn all “ true believers ” to beware of its enthralling 
meshes, they proceed to tell all they know and considerable more 
that they do not know. 

It is but the story of Cagliostro repeated, for, while there are 
fools to be fooled, there will be fools to fool them. 

They attempt to drag in the name of the late General Albert 
Pike, the famous scholar, poet, linguist, and philosopher. whose 
writings and investigations have shed considerable light upon 
many vexed problems of ancient religion and mythology and 
place him at the head of this Palladian cultus or devil wor- 
shippers. 

All this Mr Waite has refuted and shown the impostors in 
their true light in an admirable style. 

To students of occultism, transcendental magic, and mysticism 
as a branch of learning or investigation, either as a believer or 
from a psychological point of view, this work is invaluable. 

J. H. McCormick, M. D. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


GAUGING CRANIAL Capacity with Water.—In the Verhand- 
lungen der Berliner Gesellschaft ftir Anthropologie, Ethnologie 
und Urgeschichte for 1896 an account is given of a new method, 
the invention of Hr. H. Poll, of determining the capacity of crania 
by means of water. I had an opportunity recently to see the 
Poll apparatus in the laboratory of the Museum fur Vélkerkunde 
in Berlin, and was favorably impressed by the accuracy and 
uniformity of the results obtained. Professor von Luschan con- 
sidered it by far the best of the many methods thus far devised, 
chiefly because of the approach to an absolute result, necessarily 
uniform for all observers. I have given the apparatus what 
would seem to be a fair trial and shall use shot no more. The 
freedom from dust and the ease of manipulation are agreeable 
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features. There seemed to be no gain in time by this method, 
as I found that about forty minutes were required for ten gaug- 
ings with either shot or water when working without an assistant. 
Fragile skulls may be gauged, but the straps provided must be 
carefully adjusted and particular attention paid to crania with 
thin-walled orbits. 

Fifteen crania of Labrador Eskimos were gauged, each ten 
times; the minimum range of variation in a single skull was five 
cubic centimeters and the maximum eight. As might have been 
expected, the results obtained in gauging a bronze skull were 
more variable and the average was somewhat less than the actual 
capacity, owing to the air being retained between the walls of the 
rubber bag and the air-tight skull. 


Eskimo Skutu No. 47993. Bronze SKULL. 


Corrected result with water. With water. With shot. 


1292 1330 

1294 1342 

1292 1344 

1289 1336 

1297 1338 

1291 1340 

1290 1335 

1294 1344 

1294 1345 
10-1445......... 1291 1346 
Range, 1443-1447.. .... 1289-1297 1380-1346 


Of the fifteen Eskimo crania, the range of variation in ten trials in 3 
crania amounted to 5 cubic centimeters; in 6, to 6 cubie centimeters ; in 
4, to 7 cubic centimeters; in 2, to 8 cubic centimeters. 


FRANK 
Harvard University. 


CuuLtun is the Maya name for a subterraneous vaulted cham- 
ber or excavation made in prehistoric periods and discovered in 
numbers south of Merida, Yucatan. Originally they we made 
to obtain zahcab, an earthy material serving for the manufacture 
of stucco, but afterwards the only probable use for them was that 
of cisterns to collect rainwater in that arid soil. Following the 
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indications of the explorer, Stephens, who had mentioned the 
chultunes of Uxmal and Labna, the Peabody Museum of Arche- 
ology at Cambridge undertook to explore Yucatin for the hu- 
man relies that the chultunes might contain, and placed in charge 
Mr Edward H. Thompson, United States consul in Merida, who 
had stayed in the country for a numberof years. Explorations 
were made in December, 1888, and in the autumn of 1890 by 
him and his scientific helpmates. These cisterns were found to 
be between 10 and 15 feet deep, with a bottom level or nearly 
so, irregular circular, or bottle-shaped, and having a single open- 
ing in the form of a round, walled funnel going to the surface. So 
the only way to explore these mysterious cavities was to let one’s 
self down on a rope in a fetid atmosphere to a still more squalid 
bottom, exposed to all the injuries that tarantulas, serpents, or 
flying bats might inflict to the visitors. Some were found to be 
receptacles of human bones, which were closed up in a corner 
and cemented; but the purpose of chultun-building was evi- 
dently not to give them a sepulchral character. Some of them 
have engravings of birds, turtles, or other figures on their walls. 
The more interesting objects found in the mound-shaped heaps 
of detritus at their bottoms were stone implements, collars, heads, 
and other sculptures of stone, beads of lime cement covered with 
paint, figurines of terra-cotta, as monkeys, rabbits, human heads, 
and some moulds for casting these (a rare find), insect and rep- 
tile casts, mouse and iguana bones, snail shells, beetle wings and 
spider cells; then knives of obsidian and flint, articles of iron 
pyrites, whistles, and other musical instruments. Sixty of these 
vaulted cavities were examined south of Labna, and many of 
them still had the antique stone cover over the opening, which 
was carefully sealed. The report gives descriptions of thirty- 
three of them. 

The cave of Loltun, that is, “the cave of the flowers of stone,” 
situated north of the Labna ruins, is an object equally interest- 
ing to the antiquarian as to the naturalist or curious sightseer. 
It is a stalactite cave consisting of several contiguous compart- 
ments, the long passages of which, dark as a tomb and as silent, 
suddenly open into roofless grottoes, sunlit from above, framed 
in by huge tree-roots and vines and perfumed by thousands of 
flowers which are quickened into fragrance and beauty by the 
hot sun’s rays. Through eleven openings or mouths the sun 
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sends in its rays at times and suffuses these grottoes with tints 
of pale green or rose, rivalling in beauty the Blue Grotto of Capri, 
and changing the cave into a veritable fairy-land. At various 
places barricade walls impede the progress of the visitor, which 
were, it is said, constructed in times of war. The Peabody Mu- 
seum sent its first expedition to explore this wonderful recess in 
November, 1888, the second in December, 1890, when Marshall 
H. Saville, now a scientist of the New York American Museum 
of Natural History, assisted Mr Thompson in the explorations. 
Photographs were secured in ample numbers here (as well as in 
the chultunes of Labna) to fix all the important details of the 
objects seen or discovered. The vertical wall of one chamber 
was covered to the height of 6 feet with lines of hieroglyphs, and 
single calculiform characters are visible everywhere on boulders, 
niches, cavities, and wall-corners, which may at a future day 
disclose the date or chronology of the earliest engravings. The 
objects of art and manufacture found in the chambers are balls, 
potsherds, bone-needles, discs and beads of all shapes and dimen- 
sions, obsidian and flint knives and scrapers, flint arrowheads, 
perforated stones, mullers, and human teeth. Upon the eight 
photographic plates of the fascicle not only the more noteworthy 
finds of implements are reproduced, but especial care was de- 
voted to the rendering of the inscriptions, these being the most 
important objects to the Maya archeologist; their surroundings 
are not wanting in picturesqueness; the row of stalactites from 
inscription chamber No. 3 forms quite an attraction. 

Titles. —Memoirs (of the) Peabody Museum of American Archeology 
and Ethnology, Harvard University. Cambridge: Printed by the Mu- 
seum. 1897. Quarto. Illustrated. 

Vol. I, No. 2: CaveofLoltun, Yucatan. Report of Explorations by the 
Museum, 1888-’89 and 1890-’91._ By Edward H. Thompson. Pp. 24 and 
8 plates. 

Vol. I, No. 8: The chultunes of Labna, Yucatan. Report of Explora- 
tions by the Museum, 1888-’89 and 1890-91. By Edward H. Thompson. 
Pp. 20 and 13 plates. 

A. S. GATSCHET. 


AN Esxrno “ Kasuim.”—Nearly all of the extensive coast line 
which Alaska presents was originally held by various Eskimo 
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tribes. All along the northern and western coasts, throughout 
the Aleutian islands, stretching away off to the southwest, and 
up the southern coast the Eskimo held undisputed sway until 
they reached the mouth of Copper river and the region around 
Mt St Elias. Here they were met by Indian tribes who held 
the remainder of the southern coast and the archipelago to the 
southeastward. 

Under the Russian occupancy of Alaska all the natives along 
the southern and southwestern coasts and on the adjacent islands 
were completely subjugated. Those peoples now living on the 
last-named coasts and islands are known as “‘ creoles ”—a cross 
between the native and the Russian. It is seldom that a full- 
blood native is seen. «Likewise it is seldom that one can find 
a custom now practiced that is purely native in all its features. 
The old Eskimo traditions and customs and the traditions and 
customs brought over by a low grade of Russians seem to be in- 
termixed. 

But if a traveler goes up the western and northern coasts, as 
well as inland, he gets farther and farther away from Russian 
influence, until at last the native Eskimo or Indian is found. 
At old Fort St Michaels, 700 miles up the western coast of Alaska, 
is an Eskimo village. The people are to a great degree still 
purely Eskimo in their physical organizations as well as in their 
traditions and customs. ‘This is the first village in which a reg- 
ular Eskimo “ kashim” or dance-house is to be found. Even 
here this old relic of barbarism is rapidly falling into decay 
through neglect and lack of repairs. 

This northern Eskimo “ kashim ” corresponds in some respects 
to the ‘‘estufa” of our southwestern Indians. In villages un- 
touched by white men the males, when not at work, all congre- 
gate in the kashim to sleep and while away the time, leaving the 
native houses in the possession of the women, who carry food to 
their lords and masters in the kashim, but enter at no other times 
except for certain dances. Strangers and visitors—men—live in 
the kashim, cook their own food there, or are served by some 
women in the village. I had hard work to find this particular 
building, for the natives will not tell a white person which one 
of the many dugouts is their kashim. However, I found it to 
be a trifle larger than their ordinary house and, what seemed 
strange, no apparent opening into the building. 
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The structure itself is about 8 feet high, half under ground, 
about 15 feet square, flat roof, with a square hole in the center 
covered with transparent seal intestine. A walrus skin is often 
thrown over this window, thus excluding light as well as air, for 
there is no other direct opening into the building. The sides 
above the ground are built up of sod and dirt, and the roof is 
simply dirt heaped over poles which are laid closely together. 
In front of the kashim a low, narrow, and dark entry or passage- 
way is built out for 8 feet. As one enters this passageway 
through the narrow door and goes with bent shoulders to the 
other end he runs plump up against the solid wall; no door is 
there. In the floor of the passageway, however, is a round hole 
somewhat larger than a man’s body and about 43 feet deep. A 
man drops into this hole, squats down, and then crawls on his 
hands and knees through an underground tunnel, somewhat 
sloping, emerging finally into a good-sized square hole which is 
dug down into the ground in the center of the kashim. This 
hole or pit also serves as a fireplace, and the tunnel as a chim- 
ney and air-draft. As roaring big fires are built in there, the 
smoke partially fills the building. Around this pit is some sort 
of a floor or hard earth surface, where the men walk and stand. 
Built all around the four sides are raised benches of earth, cov- 
ered with boards or walrus hide, on which the men sit and sleep, 
each person having his own skins or sleeping bag. Four lamps, 
one on each side of the pit, are supported by slender stems of 
bone or wood stuck firmly into the ground floor. On top of 
each stem is a rounding bow! for seal oil or whale blubber. A 
moss wick is put into the bowl and then lighted at one end. 

Just imagine being in this den with no light except that com- 
ing through the intestine window, or more likely coming from 
the rancid oil lamps, a big fire in the pit, the room full of smoke, 
too hot to wear fur clothing, the benches crowded with naked 
men—it is a regular smoke and steam bath. 

When the time comes for a big dance they get the room in- 
tensely hot and close, an outsider rakes all the fire and ashes 
out through the flue or tunnel, and the pit is covered with boards 
or with poles covered with moss and grass matting, thus making 
an entire floor. Musicians (always men) with their tom-toms 
sit tailor-fashion on the bench on one side of the room. The 
dancers, usually men, though at certain times women, stripped 
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to the waist or entirely nude, stand around the side or dance in 
the center, one at a time, until nearly exhausted. The dance 
usually Tasts all night or longer, for it is protracted just so long 
as the dancers can stand up. Either just before the dance or 
while it is in progress the men take a bath. They have bowls 
hollowed out of wood, each holding about two quarts, filled with 
urine, which has been saved up for days for this purpose. The 
men bathe in this, holding a mouth-piece between their teeth to 
keep the ammonia out of mouth and nostrils, meanwhile strik- 
ing their bodies with a bunch of a dozen and more twigs or 
switches tied together. This mouth-piece is made by taking a 
slender piece of wood, a little longer than the mouth, notching 
it for the teeth, and then twisting a large bunch of dry grass all 
around the wood, except the side, which is left free to be grasped 
between the teeth. The tom-toms are a sort of rude tamborine 
with handles, having seal intestine tightly stretched across the 
round frame of wood or bone. The musician holds the tom- 
tom up in one hand and beats it with aslender club, his monot- 
onous “ yi-yi-yi-yi ” and slight swaying of the body keeping time 
with his beating. 

A dance had been held in the St Michael’s kashim but a short 
time before I entered it. There were some ashes and half-burnt 
wood in the pit, a little oil in one lamp, a bowl partly full of 
urine, and a number of mouth-pieces and switches lying about. 
The men have also made an easier way to get into and out of 
the kashim. The tunnel is still there, but a hole ona level with 
the ground, and just large enough for a person lying on his 
stomach to wiggle through, has been made at the end of the 
passageway through the dirt wall of the kashim. 

ANNA FULCOMER. 


A STRIKING PECULIARITY in the Nicobarese system of numera- 
tion is that in counting cocoanuts, money, and birds’-nests the 
natives of the central and southern groups reckon by pairs, scores, 
and four-hundreds. Some of the other groups reckon also by 
two-hundreds, two-thousands, four-thousands, and twenty-thou- 
sands. The counting by pairs is due to the practice of tying 
two cocoanuts together by means of a strip of the husk of each 
for convenience in carrying.—IJndian Antiquary, August, 1897. 
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SoMAL, OR SoMALT, is a name that has only been in use to de- 
scribe the dominant race in the Horn of Africa since the begin- 
ning of this century. Sir R. Burton (1856) says that the Somalis 
call their country Barr-al-Ajam. The old maps name the coun- 
try Asha and Hawiya. The derivation of the word Somal has 
puzzled people. Major Abud, whose authority must carry great 
weight, leans to that which has been suggested by the language 
itself. Hesays: ‘‘ The Somal are a hospitable race, and, as milk 
is their staple food supply, the first words a stranger would hear 
in visiting their kraals would be ‘So-mal,’ 7. e., ‘Go and bring 
milk.’ I have heard it suggested that the other word for milk, 
‘ liss,’ may account for the termination ‘lis’ in ‘Somalis.’” As 
a matter of fact, “So-liss” is not used in a command to go and 
bring milk, or to go and milk a camel for a visitor, but only in 
ordinary conversation, and “Somal” is the usual command in 
bidding any one to go and bring milk for the refreshment of a 
stranger. In any case, there is nothing indicative of the origin 
of their language or race in the name Somali or Somal. Sir R. 
Burton has a note on the name Somal, where he alludes toa 
traveler who asserted that Somali was derived from the Abys- 
sinian “Soumahe” (heathen).— Pease in Scottish Geographical 
Journal, February, 1898, page 63. 
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